streets of Carthage. As no one knew either the person or the sect of the writer 3 it would seem to be safely negligible, but Augustine has to reply to it in a couple of books, Against the Adversary of the Law and the Prophets. In later years, too, he fell foul of the Arians or Unitarians. An Arian sermon seems to have fallen into his hands in 418, and he wrote a reply to it. His subsequent controversy with the Arian bishop, Maximinus, will be described in the next chapter.
Another group of Augustine's works has a distinctive interest; they are those in which he deals as a casuist with questions of love and matrimony. It is well known that Augustine had views on these questions which even the modern world regards as perverse, but few imagine to what lengths his logical faculty compelled him to go. Brucker, premising a half-defiant and half-apologetic remark to the effect that < a spade should be called a spade,' observes that fthe whole moral philosophy of the fathers was rather weak,' and that Augustine does not take his place 'in the first rank of philosophers.'1 Certainly, his views
1 Historia Critica Philosophies.
